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instinctive certitude that these impressions represent them. In other 
words, we feel an immediate certainty that what we immediately dis- 
cern is not the truth, the thing itself, but something from which we can 
learn what-it is. The obvious conclusion from this reasoning seems to 
be, not that our assents are independent of inference, but that our in- 
ferences do not leave their data where they found them, but transform 
the fact started with, as soon as the inference is complete, into a new 
fact, which so completely obliterates the old that the inference is seem- 
ingly left without premises. Vision, for example, is a series of infer- 
ences so rapidly concluded that we remain unconscious of them until 
one happens to be erroneous, as when we mistake an insect close to the 
eye for a bird at a distance. By Inference is usually meant conscious 
Inference, and Inference is conscious usually only so long as it is incom- 
plete. But the position that Inference is necessarily incomplete, or can 
lead only to probable conclusions, not to truth, is not a psychological 
fact, but merely a consequence (and a legitimate one) of the primary 
assumption of the Inductive Philosophy, that all concrete realities are 
particulars, units ; that each thing has its own nature. For then, our 
knowledge of them is, of course, piecemeal, and even supposing it could 
in some way be accumulated, would still be dependent upon the chances 
of contact, and far short of truth, or knowledge of the whole. Holding 
the premises he does, philosophical scepticism, distrust of reason, and 
the need of replacing it by some more trustworthy authority, is neces- 
sarily Dr. Newman's conclusion. But in coming to this conclusion he 
is, with all his professed disregard of logic, more logical than his in- 
ductive brethren. 



6. — A Historical Grammar of the French Tongue. By Augusts 
Bracket. Translated by G. Kitchin, M. A. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. 1869. 

A slight examination of recent college catalogues will show that, 
while the modern languages have been introduced into the curriculum 
of many of our higher institutions of education, they have been intro- 
duced generally as elementary studies. Their admission has been a 
double concession, — on the one hand to the public demand for practi- 
cal studies, and on the other to the theory that the college ought to 
teach a little of everything. The friends of the classics, whose obliga- 
tions to German scholarship are so great, have regarded the term or 
two which they surrendered to French and German as a sort of sop to 
the public Cerberus ; and the advocates of a broader training, feeling 
the importance of introducing these languages somewhere in our sys- 
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tern of education, have forced the university to make room for them. 
At the same time all friends of severe training have felt that, in the 
way in which they are usually taught, they do not compare as means 
of mental discipline with the studies which they displace. French, 
especially, is a language which he that runs may read ; and it is not 
strange that wise men have been reluctant in consenting to allow our 
best colleges to do in this one department the work of the nursery or 
the primary school. It is extravagant, they justly say, to employ the 
complicated machinery and the over-crowded time of a great institution 
to teach a young man at the age of twenty what he would have learned 
with less friction and with more thoroughness at the age of twelve, if 
he did not learn it from his nurse. It cannot be denied that it is an 
incongruous system which makes a lesson in Fasquelle follow a chorus 
in Prometheus, and sets a man who has been solving problems in the 
Calculus at work with grammar and dictionary over a page of Tele- 
maque. But the remedy lies not in excluding from the college course 
these languages, whose only fault is that they are so easy, but in im- 
proving our methods of teaching them. The tedious drill in grammati- 
cal forms and in the first principles of syntax, which is so intolerably 
irksome to both teacher and scholar at the university stage, should be 
left, as it is left in the classical languages and in English, to the pre- 
paratory schools. At college the student should learn that the litera- 
tures to which he has thus been introduced contain something more 
substantial than simple stories and light comedies, and that the gram- 
mar which has teased him with its blind rules and its frequent excep- 
tions is not a mere bundle of tangled and irrational idioms. At this 
stage of his progress he should be made acquainted with the treasures 
of history, biography, philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, for the sake 
of which only the languages are worth learning, by means of inspiring 
lectures and a critical study of authors and of epochs. Such study is 
beyond the mental reach of school-boys ; but it is fit work, and it may 
be made fascinating work, for the college class-room. 

There is another way, also, in which the modern languages may be 
made to do equally good service in the cause of mental discipline, and 
in which the Romanic languages have perhaps the advantage over those 
of the Germanic family, — namely, by a method of study which shall 
trace their history and exhibit the principles of their growth. The 
comparative grammar of these languages, which is not older than the 
distinguished German scholar, Diez, who is still lecturing to a handful 
of students at Bonn, but which has already attained the proportions of 
a science, ought to be taught and must soon be taught in every col- 
lege into which the French language is admitted. Its outlines are so 
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sharply defined, its rules so few and so clear, its results so curious and 
yet so sure, that it cannot justly be excluded from a course of study 
in which language has a place. The day is coming when a knowledge 
of its principles and the ability to apply them will distinguish that ac- 
quaintance with French, which forms a part of the capital of an edu- 
cated man, from that which has been picked up in boarding-schools or 
in a year on the Continent ; when no one can claim to have mustered the 
language whose studies do not enable him to follow back the words 
of Moliere and Clement Marot, through their older forms in the oaths 
of Strasburg and the rondelets of the trouveres, to Petronius, whose 
style with this clew becomes easy, and further still to the Augustine 
poets. And we are confident that a brief experiment of this course of 
study, judiciously conducted, would show that it may be made as enter- 
taining as it certainly would be instructive ; when once a student 
has mastered its principles he can go on etymologizing to almost any 
extent. 

We have been led to make these remarks by the appearance of the 
best handbook of this science which we have yet met with, and which 
will in a measure supply a want that all teachers of French, who are at 
the same time scholars, must have felt. It is a translation, in a neat 
little volume of two hundred pages, of the Gram'maire Historique 
Frangaise of M. Auguste Brachet. Its author is probably little 
known in this country, though this is not his first publication. He 
belongs to the small circle of young French scholars — in which the 
names of Michel Breal, Paul Meyer, and Gaston Paris have won dis- 
tinction abroad as well as at home — who are laboring to introduce 
among their own countrymen the historical method of grammatical 
study which has accomplished such brilliant results in Germany. He 
first appeared before the public as the author of an Etude sur Bru- 
neau de Tours, a trouvere of the thirteenth century, and afterward of 
an essay on the " Office of Atonic Vowels in the Romanic Languages," 
both of which were warmly praised in the Revue Critique, the organ of 
the group of scholars to which we have referred. More recently he 
has issued a brief Dictionnaire des Doublets de la Langue frangaise, and 
by virtue of these modest but valuable contributions to modern phi- 
lology he has been chosen one of the editors of the Revue, and he is 
now engaged, in connection with M. Gaston Paris, upon a French 
translation of the Comparative Grammar of Diez. His position is 
thus a sufficient guaranty both of the scientific method and the gen- 
eral accuracy of this popular manual, in which he aims to bring the 
main facts and the general principles of French etymology before a 
larger number of students than those who listen to M. Paris at the 
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College of France, or read the scholarly essays of M. Littre\ In the 
present translation, which has had the. benefit of Professor Max Miil- 
ler's revision, the book is equally deserving of the careful attention of 
English and American students ; and we may say to teachers of French 
in this country, what has been said by an able French critic, that, " thanks 
to M. Braehet, the first principles of true French grammar can no 
longer be ignored, and we shall have a right to demand of all persons 
who presume to talk about the French language that they at least 
know this little volume by heart." 

The work is divided into three books, which treat of (1) Phonet- 
ics, or the study of letters, (2) Inflection, or the study of grammatical 
forms, and (3) the formation of words. An introduction of thirty-eight 
pages comprises a clear though somewhat discursive sketch of the 
history of the language, in which the important distinction is made 
between Low Latin, or the barbarous imitation of the classical idiom 
in use among public personages, from the Merovingian invasion to 
the time of Francis I., and Vulgar Latin, the idiom spoken by the peo- 
ple under the Roman emperors, and the parent of modern French. 
The author then traces rapidly the history, and points out the mutual 
relations of the different dialects, and touches on some of the prin- 
cipal influences' which have slowly changed the structure of the lan- 
guage from synthetic to analytic, and the violent attempts which have 
been made at different times, as, for example, by the Pleiad, to mod- 
ify its character. In the second section of the introduction he states 
and illustrates three great laws of French derivation : (1) the contin- 
uance of the Latin accent, by which we are able to distinguish words 
of ancient and popular formation, like porche, from words more re- 
cently coined by the learned, like portique, from the Latin porticus ; 
(2) the suppression of a short vowel, in the syllable preceding the ac- 
cent, as bonle, from bon(i)tatem, and (3) the loss of a consonant be- 
tween two vowels, as in Her from li{g)are. 

The subject of phonetics, which lies at the foundation of the whole 
study, but which is generally made unnecessarily perplexing and dry, 
is treated in Book I. with great clearness and brevity, under the heads 
of (1) the Permutations of letters, (2) Transposition, addition, and sub- 
traction, (3) Prosody. Why the first two of these divisions should 
not have been united in one does not appear to us. Permutation in- 
cludes transposition, and by combining the two the author would have 
obtained the not inconsiderable advantage of presenting the history of 
each letter at a single view, instead of dividing it among a number of 
sections on as many different pages. He has, however, wisely followed 
the example of Diez in tracing separately the history of each letter of 
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the French alphabet back to the Latin letters from which it arises, and 
of each Latin letter down to the French letters into which it has been 
changed. But he gives no reason for reversing the order which the 
German grammarian observed, and which certainly appears the natural 
one, and for placing the history of the Latin letters after instead of before 
that of the French letters. Some omissions in this portion of the work 
are the more noticeable on account of its general excellence. Thus, 
for instance, the author has overlooked the nasal vowels and the vowel 
y. He has also omitted to notice and account for the difference of 
quantity in, e, e, and e, a and a, o and 6, and has given only a partial ex- 
planation — and that not in its proper place — of the origin of these ac- 
cents. If we were disposed to find fault, we should object also to the 
too absolute manner in which rules are laid down which admit of nu- 
merous and important exceptions ; it must be remembered, however, 
that his work is one of introduction and popularization, and that it 
would have been impossible to attain strict accuracy without a loss of 
that simplicity and clearness which are striking characteristics of this 
part of the volume. 

In Book II. Part I. treats of the Declension (1) of the Substantive, 
under which are discussed case, number, and gender, (2) the Article, 
(3) the Adjective, (4) the Pronoun. The processes by which the six 
cases of the Latin noun have been reduced, first to two and then to 
one, and by which the sibilant, which marked a single case of one 
number in Latin, has come to be the plural sign for almost all nouns 
and adjeetives in French, are plainly stated and well illustrated, though 
with some repetition in what concerns number. In treating of Gender 
the author has fallen into the common error of speaking of the en- 
tire absence of the neuter in French, whereas in two pronouns, ce and 
quoi, it still exists. 

The pages on the verb, which are, on the whole, admirable, are not 
altogether free from errors, and do not set in its final form the compli- 
cated subject of conjugation. Thus it would not be strange if some 
confusion should arise in the mind of the student from the double divis- 
ion into irregular and anomalous of the verbs which do not readily fall 
within the three conjugations. The former epithet especially should 
not be applied in a scientific grammar to verbs which are regular in 
their inflection, but which have a strong form in the perfect. There 
is, too, in this division a singular contradiction between two statements 
in regard to the formation of the conditional. On page 139 we read, 
" The future and conditional are compound tenses, made up of the 
infinitive of the verb and the auxiliary avoir (aimer-ai, aimer-ais)." 
But onvpage 120 it is stated that "the French language has created 
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the conditional under the form of the infinitive, which indicates the 
future, and a termination which indicates the past " ; and the author 
adds in a note " -ais, -ais, -ait, -ions, -iez, -aient, represent the Latin 
-abam, -abas, -abat, etc." Here of course the first statement is the 
correct one ; aimerais is from amare habebam as aimerai from amare 
habeo. 

Part III. of this book is occupied with a list of the principal Parti- 
cles, such as adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections, with 
the derivation of each. "We notice here the statement that the adverbs 
of affirmation and negation are six in number, while only four are men- 
tioned. 

Book III. on the formation of words contains, under the heads of 
Composition and Derivation, a summary of the most common methods 
of word-formation and lists of the principal prefixes and suffixes. An 
Appendix on the rules to be observed in testing derivation closes the 
volume. 

It will be seen from this sketch of M. Brachet's work, that, though 
it is not in all respects what such a book should be, its plan is excellent, 
and its execution, on the whole, free from serious errors, while it fills a 
gap in the study of the French language of which the authors of the 
grammars in general use seem to have been unaware. Its utility is im- 
paired by two important defects, — the absence of all reference, except 
in the introduction, to the other sources besides the Latin, especially to 
the Germanic languages, from which the French vocabulary has derived 
very many of its most common and useful words ; and the entire omission 
of the subject of syntax, in which the practical results of the historic 
method are most palpable. One gets from an examination of the work, 
also, the impression that the author regarded it as an experiment, and 
that he has not always judged wisely when to enter into details and 
when to restrict himself to general statements. Its great merit is that it 
presents a remarkably clear exhibition of a novel and complex subject. 
That the want which it is designed to meet has begun to be felt is 
sufficiently shown by the publication of the Palastra Gallica of Pro- 
fessor Meissner, of Belfast, the only other book which we have met 
with in English, covering the same ground. But though much more 
thorough in its treatment of some branches of the subject, such as, for 
instance, the dialects and word-formation, the latter work is so defi- 
cient in clearness of arrangement and often of statement, that without 
the lectures of its author, which it was intended to accompany, it does 
not seem to us likely to be of much service to a beginner. 



